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rounded by seven tiny knobs, at the back 
of which is an elongated loop, joining 
into a long, continuous chain. Many of 
the beads are entirely of hand-work, al- 
though at times there is evidence of molds 
having been used, producing delicate open- 
work or filigree. Tiny bosses, hand- 
hammered, can be observed, showing four 
to six or eight hammer-marks. The gold 
is sometimes very heavy, enough so to 
resemble the work on the rings and other 
ornaments produced by the natives of the 
West Coast of Africa. 

The scapulars are intensely interesting. 
The coral rose seems to be a favorite 
design, and the heavy gold wire work is 
a distinctive feature. The metalwork is 
very intricate, with blue enamel ornamen- 
tations, and in the center is an elongated, 
diamond-shaped aperture. 

The borderings of the medallion pen- 
dants are in every case in thorough har- 
mony with the scapular or necklace to 
which they are attached and we may note 
in this Filipino work a restraint and 
sobriety foreign to much Oriental art, 
although nothing of delicacy or grace 
has been sacrificed. 

The crosses are made of bars of very 
heavy metal. In these instances the work 
is somewhat coarse, but the gold has been 
gradually worn down, giving it a smooth 
and pleasing appearance. 

One rather extraordinary necklace con- 
sists of the joining together of elongated 
discs with a long chain, and the character- 
istic coral rose emblem. 

Another noteworthy piece is a large 
relica made up of various marquise- 
shaped plates of gold, which have been 
perforated with the designs desired. 

George F. Kunz. 

A LOAN COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 
SWORD GUARDS 

THE Museum has recently bor- 
rowed from Mr. Howard Mans- 
field a collection of eighty-six 
sword guards which represent 
admirably a highly developed branch of 
Japanese art. The guards, which date 
from the fourteenth century to the end of 



the Shogunate, are now arranged in a special 
case and are exhibited near the west entrance 
of the Hall of Japanese Armor. On one side 
of the case appear guards of the decorated 
type, including specimens in various metals 
— iron, shakudo, shibuichi, copper, brass, 
silver, and tinted bronzes — enriched in 
many instances by incrustations in silver 
and gold. On the other side of the case are 
exhibited sword guards of iron, beloved by 
Japanese of the older school, representing 
the greatest efforts of the earlier artists. 
Preeminent among these are guards of the 
family of Kaneiye, which flourished in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
works of this family, or school, rank among 
Japanese critics as models of pure and dig- 
nified taste. One of the most noteworthy 
examples here shown is Mr. Mansfield's 
guard of Kaneiye II which, on the face, 
represents a fisherman punting his skiff 
against a strong current, and, above the 
fisherman, far away, lofty mountain tops; 
on the reverse, a temple on the ledge of a 
high mountain; below, the mist gathers, 
and over all shines the full moon. The only 
specimens in this case not belonging to the 
Mansfield Collection are two guards of 
Kaneiye I and one guard of Kaneiye III, 
which were presented to the Museum sev- 
eral years ago by a distinguished Japanese 
amateur of Kyoto, Massaugi Goda. 

The present collection well merits the 
attention of lovers of Oriental Art, since it 
represents the expression of artists in a 
field which for more than a thousand years 
has been given special consideration by 
the nobles of Japan. The sword was, as 
Ieyasu said, "the living soul" of the 
Samurai, and its embellishment was found 
deserving of the serious efforts of the great- 
est artists. The makers of Tsuba were not 
merely metalsmiths, but designers as well. 
In instances, moreover, Tsuba were the 
work of artists in various fields, just as, in 
the case of European arms, the greatest 
painters and engravers furnished the design 
for the technical work. In this regard one 
notes a Tsubaof Natsuo (i 828-1898). This, 
as the inscription tells us was the product 
of this last of the great masters in the art 
of Tsuba, working in cooperation with his 
friend, Soju, the painter. B. D. 
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